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ABSTRACT 

A two-stage adaptive test and a conventional peaked 
test were constructed and administered on a time-shared computer 
system to students in undergraduate psychology courses. (The 
two-stage adaptive test consisted of a routing test followed by one 
of a series of measurement tests.) Comparison of the score 
distributions showed that the two-stage test scores were more 
variable than the linear test scores; the distribution of two-stage 
scores was normal, whereas that of the linear test scores tended 
toward flatness. When considering the memory of the items, ±he 
two-stage test was found to have higher test-retest stability than 
the conventional. The relationship between the two-stage and 
conventional test scores was relatively high and primarily linear, 
but about 20% of the reliable variance in the conventional test 
scores was left unaccounted for. Further analyses of the two-stage 
test showed that the difficulty levels of the measurement tests were 
not optimal, and that 4 to 5% of the examinees were routed to 
inappropriate measurement tests. The poor internal consiste.ncy of the 
measurement tests in comparison with that of the routing and 
conventional tests was apparently due to the extreme homogeneity of 
ability within the measurement test sub-groups. The findings of the 
study were interpreted as favorable to continue exploration of 
two-stage testing. (Author/NE) 
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A two-stag"e adaptive test and a conventional peaked test were con- 
structed and administered on a time-shared computer system to students 
in undergraduate psychology courses. Comparison of the score distribu- 
tions yielded by the two tests showed that the two-stage test scores 
were somewhat more variable than the linear test scores, and that the 
distribution of two-stage scores was normal, whereas that of the linear 
test scores tended toward flatness. The two-stage test had higher test- 
retest stability than the conventional when the effect of memory of the 
items was taken into account. The relationship between the two-stage 
and conventional test scores was relatively hig-h and primarily linear 
but left about 20% of the reliable variance in the conventional test 
scores unaccounted for. Farther analyses of the tv^ro-stage test showed 
th^t the difficulty levels of the measurement tests were not optimal, 
and that ^ to 3% of the testees were misclassif ied into measurement 
tests. The relatively poor internal consistency of the measurement 
tests in compari son to that of the routing test and the conventional 
test was apparently due to the extreme homogeneity of ability within 
the measurement test sub-groups. The findings of the study were in- 
terpreted as favorable t.o continued exploration of two-s tageN:es ting 
procedures. Suggestions for possible ways to improve the character- 
jistics of the two-stage testing strategy are offered. 
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AN ICMPIRICAL STUDY OF COMPUTEH- 
ADMINISTERED TWO- STAGE ABILITY TESTING 



The growth and refinement of time-sharod computer 
facilitie^s lias made it feasible to consider new approaches 
to the measurement of abilities. One such approach in- 
volves varying test J tom presentation procedures according 
to the characteristics of tlie individual being tested; this 
approach hns been referred to as sequential testing (Cron- 
bach and Gleser, \')37; Evans, 1953; Krathwohl and Huyser, 
1.956; Patei'son, L'>62), branched testing (Bayroff, 1964), 
pro^^rammed testing (Cleary, Linn, and Rock, 1968a), indi- 
vidualized measurement (Weiss, 1967), tailored testing 
(Lord, 1970)) response-contingent measurement (Wood, 1971, 
1973), and, most recently, adaptive testing ( Weiss and 
Betz, 1973). 

One model of adaptive testing is the two-stage proce- 
dure. This testing strategy consists of a routing test 
followed by one of a series of second-stage or "measurement" 
tests, each of whicli consists of items concentrated at a 
different level of difficulty. The purpose of the routing 
test is to give an initial estimate of an individual's 
ability so that he may be routed to the measurement test 
most appropriate to his ability. Cronbach & Gleser (l957) 
appear to have been the first to suggest the use of two- 
stage testing procedures. Weiss (1973) describes several 
variations of the basic two-stage strategy and compares 
them with other strategies of adaptive ability testing. 

The first reported study of the two-stage procedure 
was an empirical study by Angoff and Huddleston (1958). 
They compared two-stage procedures with conventional "broad 
range" ability tests of verbal and mathematical abilities 
from the College Entrance Examination Board's Scholastic 
Aptitude Test. The two-stage test measuring verbal abilities 
consisted of a 'lO-item routing test and two 36-item measure- 
ment tests; their two-stage mathematical abilities test 
consisted of a 3G-item routing test and two 17-item measure- 
ment tests. Nearly 6,000 students from 19 different colleges 
were tested, and all testing was timed. In the procedure 
followed, routing did not actually occur {i.e., the routing 
test was not scorcM:! prior to the administration of the 
measurement tests); rather, tests were administered in 
sufficj ent combinations to allow a determination of the 
effects of actual routing, had it occurred . 

Results showed the measurement tests to be more reliable 
in the groups for which they were intended than conventional 
broad-range tests. Predictive validities of the measurement 
tests, using grade point averages as the criterion, were 
slightly higher than those of the conventional tests. Their 



data also showed, however, that about 20^ of the testees 
would have been misclassif ied . or routed to an inappropriate 
measurement tes t . 



A series of studies of two-stage procedures was reported 
by Cleary, Linn, and Rock (1968a, b; Linn, Rock, and Clerry, 
1969). These were "real data" simulation studies, using 
the responses of ^,885 students to the I90 verbal items of 
the School and College Aptitude Tests and the Sequential 
Tests of Educational Progress. The total group was randomly 
split into a development group and a cross-validation group. 
Four 20-item measurement tests were constructed by dividing 
the total score distribution on the "parent" test into 
quartiles and finding the 20 items which had the highest 
within-quartile poin t-bi se ria 1 correlations with the total 
test score . 

Cleary e_t aj^. studied four diffcx-ent procedures of 
routing individuals to the measurement tests. The "broad- 
i^ange" routing procedures consisted of a 20-item routing 
test with a rectangular distribution of item difficulties. 
Based on their scores on these 20-items, individuals were 
routed into one of the four measurement tests. The second 
strategy was a double-routing or two-phase procedure. In 
the first phase, scores on 10 items of median difficulty 
(p=.5) were used Lo divide the group into halves. The 
second phase used two additional 10-item routing tests; 
scores on thase sets of 10 items were used to divide each 
first-phase subgroup into halves, yielding a total of four 
groups. The third routing procedure, called the "group 
discrimination" procedure, used the 20 items with the lar- 
gest between-quartile differences in item difficulties. 

The fourth procedure, called "sequential" routing, 
utilized the framework of the sequential sampling proce- 
dures developed by the Statistical Research Group (l9^5) 
aitd Waid (l950) and a specific procedure developed by 
Armitage (l950). In this method items vv^ould be administered 
to subjects one at a time. After scoring each item, "likeli- 
hood ratios" were computed and a decision was made either 
to assign the examinee to one of the four measurement tests 
or to administer another i tem . If tlie examinee had not been 
classified after all 23 routing items were administered, he 
was assigned to the group yielding the largest likelihood 
ratio . Cleary e t al . also used a 3-group sequential proce- 
dure with a maximum of 20 routing items. 

Scores on the two-stage tests were initially determined 
by scaling the measurement tests using linear regress.ion 
weights to predict the total score on the parent test. A 
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iater study (Linn et^ aJ^. , 19^9) added the routing score 
information to the scaled measurement test score. 

Correlations between the two-stage test scores (based 
on a maximum of ^3 items) and scores on the 190-item parent 
test were almost as high as the reliability estimates of 
the parent test. Scores from the sequential routing pro- 
cedure correlated highest with total score, followed by 

and ^2-item conventional tests, the group discrimination, 
bi^oad range, and double-routing procedures. Since the best 
short conventional test was found to require about 35% more 
items to achieve the same level of accuracy as the 3-gi"oup 
sequential procedure, it was concluded that two-stage tests 
can permit large reductions in the number of items administered 
to an individual with little or no Joss in accuracy. 

Validity results, in terms of correlations with external 
criteria of scores on the College Entrance Examination Board 
Tests and the Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Tests, were 
even more favorable for the two-stage tests than were corre- 
lations with total test score. The group discrimination and 
3-group sequential procedures yielded the highest correla- 
tions with the criteria. With the exception of the double- 
routing strategy, all of the two-stage procedures had higher 
Vcilid'ties than conventional tests of equivalent lengths. 
In most cases, the ^0-item two-stage tests had higher vali- 
dities than 50-item conventional tests, and in five com- 
parisons they had higher validities than did the 190-item 
parent test. Thus, it was demonstrated that two-stage tests 
can achieve high predictive accuracy with substantially 
fewer items than would be necessary in a conventional test, 
although the data of Cleary et^ aj^. , like that of Angoff and 
Huddleston, showed a mj solas sificati on rate of about 20^, 

Lord (l971d) presents resuJ.ts from theoretical studies 
of two-stage testing procedures. All of his analyses were 
based on the mathematics of item characteristic curve theory 
and the following assumptions: l) a fixed number of items 
administered to each examinee, 2) dichotomous (right-wrong) 
scoring, 3) normal ogive item characteristic curves, 4) a 
unidimensional set of items, 5) all items of equal discrimi- 
nations, 6) peaked routing and measurement tests (i.e., ail 
items in each subtest were of the same difficulty), and 7) 
linear (i.e., non-branched) routing and measurement tests. 
Lord studied about 200 different strategies, varying the 
total number of items (l5 or 60), the number of alternative 
measurement tests, the cutting points for assignment to the 
second-stage tests, methods of scoring both the routing test 
and the entire two- s t age procedure , and whether or not random 
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guessing- was assumed (for a 5-choice item, within the 
60-item tests only). Lord compared each two-stage strategy 
with a peaked conventional test of equivalent length in 
terms of information functions, which indicate the rela- 
tive numbers of items required to achieve equivalent pre- 
cision of measurement. Precision can be defined as the 
capability of responses to a set of test items to accurately 
represent the "true ability" of hypothetical individuals. 

Lord found that the linear test provided better measure- 
ment around the mean ability level of the group, but that 
the two-stage procedures provided increasingly better measure- 
ment with increased divergence from the mean ability level. 
The finding that the peaked linear test provided better 
measurement around the mean ability level has been supported 
by Lord^s other theoretical studies comparing peaked ability 
tests with tests "administered^' under a variety of adaptive 
testing strategies (Lord, 1970, 1971a, 1971c); thus, the 
peaked test always provided more precise measurement than 
the adaptive test when ability was at the point at ;vhich 
the test was peaked. However, as an individual's ability 
deviated from the average, the peaked test provided less 
precise measurement, and the adaptive test provided more 
precise measurement • 

The importance of these findings is that they indicate 
that the most precise or accurate measurement for any indi- 
vidual will be obtained by administering to him/her a test 
peaked at a difficulty level equal to that individual's 
ability level. Thus, test items should be of median, or 
p=.50, difficulty for each individual, rather than of median 
difficulty for a group of individuals varying in ability. 

But ability level, and thus the appropriate level of 
item difficulty for an individual , is not usually known in 
advance; it is the tes t ' s function to measure it. The two- 
stage strategy provides one method of adapting the difficulty 
of the test to the individual's ability level, in an effort 
to achieve more precise measurement. The routing test gives 
an initial estimate of an individual's ability level, and 
he/she is then routed or assigned to that "measurement" test 
which is peaked at a difficulty levol close to his estimated 
ability. 

Lord's theoretical study of two-stage testing procedures, 
based on the notion that a short routing test can be used to 
find the optimal peaked measurement test for any given indi- 
vidual, as well as the studies of Angoff and Huddleston (1938) 
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and Cleary al_. (iy68a,b; Linn a_l . , i96[)) show con- 

siderable potential for two-sta^je tests, in terms of in- 
creases in internal consistency x-eliability , validity, and 
precision of measurement. However, only Angoff and Huddle- 
ston*s was an empirical study, and even this study was not 
able to account for the effects of actual routing. The 
purpose of the present study, then, was to begin an empiri- 
cal evaluation of two-stage testing procedures; the study 
involved the development, computer-controlled administra- 
tion, and comparison of a two-stage test and a peaked con- 
ventional test* 

METHOD 

Design 

This study was part of a larger program of research 
involving a series of empirical comparisons of a number of 
major strategies of adaptive testing. These studies were 
directed at answering two major questions: l) Does adap- 
tive testing show any advantages as compared to conventional 
ability testing' procedures? and 2) Are some strategies of 
adaptive testing superior to others? To answer these ques- 
tions, the studies were designed to permit the investigation 
of l) the psychometric characteristics of tests administered 
under each adaptive strategy, in comparison with conventional 
linear tests, 2) the test-retest stability of ability esti- 
mates derived from each strategy, 3) the relationships between 
ability estimates derived from different adaptive strategies, 
and 4) the relationship between ability estimates derived 
from conventional testing and each of the adaptive strategies. 

The design involved the construction and computer- 
controlled administration of tests using each adaptive 
strategy and a conventional linear test. So that data con- 
cerning the inter-relationships between strategies could 
be obtained , the tests wei'e administered in pairs such that 
each combination of two tests would be administered to a 
large group of subjects. To obtain test-retest stability 
data, tests were re-administered to the same individuals 
after an interval of about six weeks. 

In the first phase of the research, a two- stage , a 
flexilevel (Lord, 1971b), and a conventional linear test 
were constructed. Each test consisted of 40 items dra.\m 
from a common item pool but selected so that there would 
be no overlapping of items between tests. The tests were 
then administered two at a time to a total group of about 
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350 individuals such that each combination of two tests was 
given to about 100 individuals. 

To examine the possibility of fatigue or practice 
effects or an interaction between test sequence and test- 
ing strategy, the order of administration of the tests within 
each combination was randomized on the first testing so 
that each test would be administered first to approximately 
half the testees and administered second to the other half. 
Retests were administered in the same order as the subject 
had initially received them. 

Computer administration was necessary only for the 
adaptive tests, but the conventional linear test was also 
computer-administered to control for the possibility of 
"novelty" effects resulting from an atypical mode of test 
administration . 

Although the first phase included the administration 
of a flexilevel test, the resu?.ts of its administration will 
be reported in a later paper. The present paper is con- 
cerned only with the evaluation and comparison of the charac- 
teristics of the two-stage and the linear test and with the 
relationship between ability estimates derived from the two 
tests • 

Of interest, first of all, were the characteristics of 
the score distributions yielded by the tests. It was ex- 
pected that the two-stage test, because it adapts the diffi- 
culties of the items to the ability levGl of the testee, 
would utilize more of the available score distribution than 
would the conventional test. On a r: onven t ional "peaked" 
test, item difficulties are appropriate for individuals of 
average ability but may be inappropriate for testees who 
deviate from the average ability at which the test is peaked* 
Scores of hi --h ability individuals may be artificially de- 
pressed if the items are too easy for them, and scores of 
low ability subjects may be artificially inflated if they 
correctly guess the answers to the large number ol items 
that will be too difficult for them. In the two-stage test, 
however, high ability subjects would be routed to more diffi- 
cult measurement tests, thus giving more "top" to the test, 
and low ability subjects would take measurement items more 
appropriate to their ability level, thus reducing the effects 
of random guessing. That the probability of random guessing 
decreases as item difficulties get closer to the subject 's 
ability level has been suggested by Lord (l970), Owen (iy69), 
Urry (1970), and Wood (l97l), among others. Thus, because 
the two-stage test adapts item difficulties to the testee's 
ability level, two-stage test scores should have higher 
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variability than scores from peaked conventional tests. In 
addition, the score distributions were examined to determine 
whether the tests yielded skewed, rectangular, peaked, or 
non-uni modal distributions* 



Another psychometric consideration was the internal 
consistency reliability of the tests. The purpose of the 
routing test is to assign each individual to that measurement 
test Composed of items most appropriate for him. Thus, 
routing, if it is effective, should form subgroups of indi- 
viduals for whom the assigned measurement test is composed 
of items of appropriate difficulty. For 5-alt ernat ive 
multiple-choice items, appropriate difficulty corresponds 
to a p-value of approximately .60 (Cronbach & Warrington, 
1952; Guilford, 195^; Lord, 1952>, items at that difficulty 
level maximize internal consistency reliability. Thus, 
maintaining item difficulty near this level for all or most 
individuals in the group should lead to Increased relia- 
bility of the measurement tests in comparison to that of the 
routing test or the linear test, in which items are of median 
difficulty only for some individuals in the group. Angoff 
and Huddleston (l958) found this to be the case; their 
"narrow range" (measurement) tests were more reliable for 
the group^D x*or which they were intended than were the con- 
ventional "broad-range" tests. However, the routing process 
should also create subgroups of individuals more homogeneous 
in ability. Because lower ability variance will decrease 
internal consistency I'eliabili ty estimates, the effects of 
more appropriate item difficulties may be counteracted. 

Thus, in comparing the internal consistency reliability 
of the measurement tests to that of the linear and routing 
tests, it was important, first, to evaluate the extent to 
which routing led to more optimal measurement test item 
difficulties; this was done by determining whether item 
difficulties in the measurement tests changed in the direc- 
tion of p= • 60 from their values as determined from the norm- 
Ing studies. Second, the extent of sub-group homogeneity 
was evaluated by examining the score variability within each 
measurement test. 

Lord's (l971d) theoretical demonstratiai that the pre- 
cision of measurement of two-stage tests was nearly con- 
stant over the v;hole ability range implies fewer random 
factors in the ordering of individuals in two-stage tests 
than in conventional tests. In conventional tests, which 
are most precise at average ability levels, scores of indi- 
viduals near the extremes of ability will be highly affected 
by random errors, and the ordering of such individuals will 
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be determined in large part b}' random factors. Because of 
the more nearly constant precision of two-stage tests, the 
scores for individuals at all levels of the ability dis- 
tribution are more likely to be based largely on underlying 
ability rather than on random factors; two-stage tests 
should thus yield higher test-retest stability coefficients 
than conventional tests. One c omplicat ing f ac tor, however , 
involves differential memory effects, A subject re-tested 
on the conventional test will repeat the same set of items, 
A subject retested on the two-stage test will take the same 
set of 10 routing items but may take an entirely different 
set of 30 measurement test items if he is routed differently 
tho second time. In comparing the * stability , then, of two- 
stage and conventional tests, it was necessary to account 
for the differential effects of memory. 

Some studies of twQ_-sJ:age testing procedures (e.g,, 
Cleary e_t al^. , 1968a, b; Linn jet a_l , , 196y) have evaluated 
their results in terms of the accuracy with which two-stage 
test scores estimated scores on a conventional test. The 
focus of adaptive testing, however, should be on imr^roving 
the measurement characteristics of scores derived from 
adaptive tests rather than on estimating conventional test 
scores. If it is true that two-stage tests yield more pre- 
cise measurement at the extremes of the distribution than 
do conventional tests, the ordering of individuals in the 
tails of the two score distributions should be different. 
Thus a relatively low correlation with scores derived from 
a linear test would provide evidence that the two-stage 
test was ordering individuals differently but would not 
indicate which ordering had the higher relationship to the 
trait being measured. Direct evidence pertaining to the 
latter issue must, of course, come from the examination of 
each test's relationship to independent ability criteria. 
Indirect evidence may eventually be derived from determin- 
ing whether the intercorrelations of a number of adaptive 
tests, all of which would be constructed to achieve more 
nearly constant precision throughout the ability range, 
were uniformly higher than the correlation of each with a 
conventional test. Analyses pertaining more directly to 
this issue will be reported in later studies in this series. 

Test Development 

Item Pool 

The item pool used to construct the adaptive and con- ' 
ventional tests of verbal ability consisted of 3-al t ernative 
multiple-choice vocabulary items. The items were normed on 
a large group of college students, and item statistics of 
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difficulty (proportion correct) and discrimination (biseral 
correlation with total score) were obtained. Using a biserial 
correlation of at least . 30 as a selection criterion 369 
items were available for use in constructing the tl tests 
to be administered in the first study. Tabic 1 desc^Lbes 
the available item pool as a cross-classification of levels 
of item difficulty and biserial correlation coefficient and 
shows the number of items available in each cell of the cross- 
tabulation. It may be noted that the pool consisted of con- 
siderably more very easy than very difficult items, and that 
the more highly discriminating items occurred at the easier 
levels of difficulty. 

Two-stage Test 

The two-stage test was composed of a 10-item routing 
test and four JO-^ltem measurement tests. Testees were 
assigned to one of the four measurement tests on the basis 
of their scores on the routing test. 

Items for each subtest were s elected to approximate 
the characteristics of the theoretical items used by Lord 
(l97ld) in his study of two-stage testing procedures. In 
describing the characteristics of the theoretical items, 
Lord used parameters based on assumptions of the normal 
ogive model in item characteristic curve theory (Lord and 
Novick, 1968). The characteristics of the real item pool 
used in this study were specified in terms of the tradi- 
tional item parameters of' classical test theory (i.e., pro- 
portion correct as an index of item difficulty, and item- 
total score correlation as an index of item discriminating 
power). The normal ogive item parameter values suggested 
by Lord were used to select the levels of item dfficulty 
and discrminat ion of the measurement tests. The routing 
test item difficulties and discriminations were tiected 
by other criteria. Following the selection of tMe routing 
and measurement test items, their difficultly and discrimina- 
tion values were converted to the normal cjive parameters 
for use in the scoring equation. 

Using Lord's notation, normal ogive parameter "a" 
represents item discriminating power and is related to 
the biserial correlation between item response and latent 
ability. Since latent ability estimates were not available 
for item norming, normal ogive iton. parameter estimates used 
in this study were computed using total norming test scoi^e 
as an estimate of latent ability. Although Lord assumed 
equally discriminating items in his theoretical two-stage 
tests, he admits it is rarely possible to construct real 
tests with equally discriminating items. In this study, 
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items were selected whose discriminations clustered as 
closely as possible around the desired values. 

Item parameter "b" i3presents item difficulty and is 
essentially a normal distribution transformation of 1-p, 
although its exact value is dependent on the value of "a". 
This conversion makes item diff:^culty more easily interpre- 
table, since positive values correspond to more difficult 
items and nefe:=»^ive values to lesj3 difficult items. Lord's 
two-stage procedures used peaked routing and measurement 
tests, i.e., all routing items, i»,r i all items composing a 
particular measurement test, had a constant "b" value. 
Using real items, it was not possible to construct per- 
fectly peaked subtests; rather, desired values of "b" were 
selected for the measurement tests, and the items were 
selected to distribute closely around the desired values. 

Routing test . The 10 routing items were selected to 
have a mean item-total score biserial correlation of approx- 
imately .57. This value was selected to be somewhat higher 
than that chosen for the measurement tests in order to im- 
prove the assignment of testees to measurement tests. 

The difficulty level of the routing items was selected 
to fall at the median ability level of the group taking 
into account the probability of chance success on an item, 
as a result of random guessing (Lord's parameter "c"). Lord 
(1953, 1970) found that optimal measurement could be achieved 
at a difficulty level somewhat easier than the value of 
(l+c)/2. Since the items used in this study had 5 alterna- 
tive responses, "c" was equal to .2, and (l+c)/2 was equal 
to .60. The" mean difficulty level of the routing items was 
set at .62, slightly easier than p= . 60 . Thus, ten items 
with p-values distributed closely around .62 and biserial 
coefficients as close as possible to .57 were selected for 
the routing test out of the 369 items available. 

The first row of Table 2 summarizes the characteristics 
of the routing items. The mean, standard deviation, minimum, 
and maximum values of the traditional item parameters are 
presented. The mean "a" and "b" values were calculated for 
use in the scoring equation and are presented after their 
corresponding traditional item parameter values. It may be 
noted that the mean biserial correlation (.57) is very close 
to that desired, but the standard deviation (.07) and range 
of these values (.43 to .7l) show that the items were not 
equi-discriminating. Similarly, the mean item difficulty 
fell at the desired point (p=,62), but the 10 items, varying 
from p=.57 to p=,68, did not form a perfectly peaked test. 
Item difficulties were normally distributed, with a slight 
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tendency toward flatness rather than peakedness. Appendix 
Table A-1 shows the characteristics (p-value and biserial 
coefficient) of each of the 10 routing items. 

To make assignments to measurement tests, score ranges 
on the routing test of 0 through 3j ^ and 5, 6 and ?» and 
8 through 10 were used respectively to assign testees to 
each of four measurement tests. The lowest score range was 
the widest since it was expected to include many "chance" 
scores . 

Measurement tests . In selecting the measurement test 
items, a mean item biserial coefficient of .45 was desired. 
This value corresponds to an "a" of approximately .50, 
which is the value of item discriminatory power used by Lord 
in his theoretical studies of adaptive testing (Lord , 1970 , 
1971a, c,d). 

In choosing the difficulty levels of the measurement 
tests. Lord calculated a value equal to a(b2 - b), where 
b^ is the difficulty of a particular measurement test and b 
is the routing test difficulty. These vialues were distributed 
relatively symmetrically around zero and ranged from -1*5 to 
+1.5 when six measurement tests were available. Because 
four measurement tests were used in this study, values of 
+ 1.0, +.40, -.40, and -1.0 were selected for Si{h^ - b) . The 
corresponding mean item difficulties of the four measure- 
ment tests were p=.26, p=.46, p=.73> and p=.88. Thus, in 
constructing the most difficult measurement test, the 30 
items having "p" values closest to .26 and biserial co- 
efficients distributed around .45 were selected; a similar 
procedure was followed in constructing the other three measure- 
ment tests. 

The resulting characteristics of the four measurement 
tests are summarized in Table 2. It may be noted that the 
mean item difficulties of tests 1 and 4 were slightly 
different from the desired values; this was due to the 
necessity of taking item discrimination as well as item 
difficulty into account. However, the resulting values of 
a(b^ - b),- which were +1.09, +.39, -.4o, and -1.13, were 
gooci approximations to the values specified beforehand. As 
with the routing test, item difficulties of each of the 
measurement tests were normally distributed around the mean 
value. Also, the mean biserial correlations foi' the two 
most difficult measurement tests were lower than those for 
the two easier tests. This was due to the relative scarcity 
of difficult items having high biserial coefficients as was 
indicated in Table 1. And while the mean biserial levels 
were relatively close to the .45 value desired, the standard 
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deviation and range of these values show that it was not 
possible to construct equi-discriminating tests using 
the available item pool within the limitations of the 
research design (i.e., the construction of several non- 
overlapping tests). Appendix Tables A-2 through A-5 give 
the characteristic s of each of the 30 items in each measure- 
ment test in terms of p-values and biserial coefficients. 

Thus, the two-stage test consisted of a normally dis- 
tributed routing test whose mean difficulty fell at approxi- 
mately the median ability level of the group (under the 
assumptions of random guessing), from which testees were 
routed or assigned to one of four normally distributed 
measurement tests whose means were located at point.s on 
the ability continuum distributed around the median ability 
level of the total group. 

Sc oring . The method used to score the two-stage test 
was derived from Lord 's (l971d) the oretical work. It con- 
sisted of obtaining the maximum likelihood estimates of 
ability from the routing test (^j , where 9 indicates position 
on the latent ability continuum) and the measurement test 
(q^)* After these two estimates were obtained, they were 
wexghted and then averaged to obtain a composite ability 
estimate, G. In this study, the estimates of derived 
from the routing and measurement tests were determined by 
the following formula: 



In this formula, a represents the mean discrimination value 
of the subtest items, x is the number correct, m is the 
total number of items administered in that subtest (either 
10 or 30) , c is the chance-score level (always .2), and b 
represents the mean difficulty of the items in that subtest. 
Whenever x-m (perfect score) or x=cm (chance score), 0 
cannot be determined. Therefore, when x was f^qual to m, 
it was replaced by x=-.5, and when x was less than or equal 
to cm , it was replaced by x=cm + . 5 . 

Lord (l971d) admits^ that there is no uniquely good way 
to weight the subtest s . He computed variance weights, 
but a preliminary examination of the results of applying his 
weighting formula to the two-stage data from this study 
showed some non-monot cnici ty in the relationship between 
the number right obtained on the measurement test and the 
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^ total test Q for people who obtained the same routing 
score. Therefore, rather than using the variance weights, 
each subtest 6 was weighted according to the number of 
items on which it was based; the resulting total score 
estimates were then strictly monot onically related to the 
actu^il number correct on the measurement test, given the 
same routing score. The ability estimate used in this 
study, then, was defined by the following equation: 



e = 



+ 362 



Scores determined in this way have values similar to standard 

or "z'* scores (Lord & Novick, iy68) , i.e., most will fall 

between +^3 > and the meaning of a B of +1 corresponds to that 
of a standard or "z" score of +1. 



In the following sections, references to "two-stage" 
scores will always refer to ^; scores reported for the 
routing and measurement tests, on the other hand, will 
always refer to the number correct on the particular sub- 
test in question. 

Conventional linear test > Lord (l:^7ld) compared his 
60-item two-stage tests with a 60-item peaked linear test 
having equi-di scriminat ing items (biserial correlations 
with the underlying trait of about •h3) • The linear test 
used for comparative purposes in this study had 4o items 
so that its length would equal that of the two-stage test. 
Items were selected from the pool shown in Table 1 that had 
difficulties closest to p=»55 and item-total score biserial 
correlation coefficients closest to .^5* The mean, standard 
deviation, mir.imum value, and maximum value of the linear 
test item difficulties and biserial coefficients are shown 
in Table 2. Again, the mean values of the normal ogive 
parameters are presented for comparative purposes. As 
was true for the routing and measurement tests, the ];:3.3riear 
test was neither equi-di scriminat ing nor perfectly peaked. 
The linear test did have a smaller range of item biserial 
values (.32 to .5^) than did the two-stage subtests, and 
the range of item difficulties (.4l to .66), while large 
for a peaked test, was small in relation to the range 
covered by all of the four measurement tests. The dis- 
tribution of linear test item difficulties, like that of 
the two-stage subtes^ts, was normal. Appendix Table B-1 
presents the p-value and biserial coefficients for each of 
the ho items in the linear test. 
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An individual's score on the linear test was simply 
the number of correct responses given to th'^ 40 items; 
thus scores could potentially vary from 0 and ^0. 

Administration and Subjects 

The tests were administered to undergraduate students 
taking the introductory psychology and basic psychological 
statistics courses at the University of Minnesota . The 
students were tested at individual cathode-ray- terminals 
(CRTs) connected by acoustical couplers to a time-shared 
computer. The CRTs were located in quiet rooms, and there 
was a maximum of 3 students in each room at one time. An 
administrator was present at all times to help students with 
the terminal equipment and to ensure that no consultation 
took place among testees. A set of instructional screens 
preceded the beginning of testing on all of the initial 
tests, and the students were given the opportunity to re- 
view the instructional screens before taking the retest. 
Few students had difficulty operating the terminals after 
completing the. instructions ; CRT test administration thus 
seems quite appropriate for college students. 

On the first testing, 2lh students completed the tvo- 
stage test and of these 112 also took the linear test (the 
remainder completed a flexilevel test). The students were 
retested after a mean interval of 39 days (about 3^ weeks), 
with a standard deviation of 11 days and a range from l4 to 
62 days. Of the 2lk students who completed a two-stage test 
on first testing, 178 were retested, and of these 85 also 
completed the linear test a second time (the remainder com- 
pleted another adaptive test. on retest). 

Analysis of Data 

The data to be analyzed consisted of 2 two-stage test 
scores, one from the initial test (time l) and one from the 
retest (time 2), for each individual. For about half of the 
group there were also 2 scores (test and retest) from the 
linear test. The time 1 data was divided into 2 groups, 
one consisting of those subjects who had taken the two-stage 
test first and the linear test second (order l) and the other 
consisting of those subjects for whom the ordei^ was reversed 
(order 2). To analyze the effect of order of administration, 
mean scores from order 1 and order 2 for the two-stage test 
and the linear test were compared using a t-test of the sig- 
nificance of mean differences. Table 3 presents the score 
means and standard deviations derived from order 1 and order 
2 and the value of t and its associated probability for each 
comparison. Since there were no significant differences 
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betKijen means for either the two-stage or linear tests, 
order of administration was concluded to be an unimportant 
variable, and all subsequent analyses were done with data 
.from the two order groups combined • 

Characteristics of Score Distributions 

Analyses of tho characteristics of the score distribu- 
tions were done separately for initial test data and for 
retost data. The score means and standard deviations were 
calculated for each distribution, but because the scores 
were expressed in different terms (i.e,, number correct 
for the linear test versus position on a latent ability 
continuum for the two-stage), the scores and tiieir means 
and standard deviations were not directly comparable.-^ 
Thus, in order to compare the variability of the score dis- 
tributions, an index of relative variability w^as computed. 
This index indicates the extent to which the potential score 
rani^e is effectively utilized and was computed by dividing 
the standard deviation of each score distribution by its 
total potential score range. The score range for the linear 
te.st was 40, and that for the two-stage test was 6 
standard deviations on the latent ability continuum). 

To determine the nature of the score distributions, 
measures of skewness and kurtosis were obtained and tested 
for significant departures from normality (McNemar, l)j6S , 
pp. 25-28 and 87-88) . 

Reliability 

Internal consistency , Internal consistency reliability 
for the linear test and for each subtest (i.e., routing test 
and the four measurement tests) of the two-stage test was 
estimated by the Hoyt (l9^l) method. However, since the 
rel iabi] i t ies of the linear test, the routing test, and the 
measurement tests were based on different numbers of items, 
they were not directly comparable. Thus, the Spearman- 
Brown prophecy foi^mula was used to project the reliabilities 
of the two-stage subtests to what they would be had they 
been based on 40 items (the length of the linear test) 
rather than 10 items (routing) or 30 items (measurement). 

To determine whether or not the measurement test item 
difficulties were appropriate* for maximizing internal con- 
sistency, the mean difficulty of the items in each measure- 
meni. test for that group of subjects who had taken it was 
cal<;ulated. For further comparisons of the item statistics 



The linear test scores could also have been expressed in 
terms of 9, or position on the latent ability continuum. 
However, since most conventional tests are scored using 
"number correct", that scoring method was used in this study 
to maintain practical relevance of the results. 



dorivoci jVom the norming and the actual test administra- 
tion, the iiKjans and standard deviations of the discriminations 
(l)is<'riaJ correlation with total scoro) of the measurement 
ti^st items vvere calcuiatoti. The item difficulty and dis- 
crimination statistics were also calculated for the linear 
and routing tests. The total score used in these calcula- 
te oris was the number correct score on the linear test, and 
the nninber correct on the two-stage subtest rather than ^. 
The item statistics for the linef^r and routing tests were 
based, of course, on the total ^roup of testees, whereas 
.:hoso for the measurnment tests vv'ere based only on that 
more homogeneous group of testees who had completed each 
measurement test. 

To determine the extent to which the routing process 
liad led to a restriction of range, or greater homogeneity 
of ability, within each measurement test subgroup, the 
means and standard deviations of the number correct scores 
on each measurement test, and also on the linear and rout- 
J.ng tests, were calculated. To facilitate comparison of 
the standax^d deviations, which were based on tests of 10, 
30, or 40 items, each standard deviation was divided by its 
total potential score range (the number of items in the 
test) to obtain the index of the extent to which the poten- 
tial score range was used. 

St abili ty . A series of analyses of test-retest sta- 
bility were done. First, Pearson product-moment correlation 
coefficients were calculated for the test-retest score 
distributions of each test. Eta coefficients and the sig- 
nificance of curvilinear relationships between the test and 
retest scores were also calculated. Second, to examine the 
effect of interval length on test-retest stability, the 
total group was divided into three subgroups according to 
the length of interval between test and retest. The three 
groups were short interval (l'(-30 days), moderate interval 
(31-4() days), and long interval (^7-62 days); product- 
moment co'^relation coefficients were then calculated for the 
test-retest scores of the individuals in each subgroup. 

Third, in order to analy>,e the effect of memory of the 
i.ttims on test-retest stability, two-stage stability coeffi- 
cients wei^e calculated using only those individuals Avho were 
routed into the same measurement test on both testin^^s. 
Thopi^ individuals thus took the same hO items on test and 
ro^ps:, tlierefore making the effects of memory comparable 
to that ol the linear test, on which all subjects repeated 
the same items. 
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Ad d i t i on a 1 An a 1 y s e s 

To analyze the relationship between the two-stage and 
linear test scores, product-moment correlations and eta 
coerficients for each total t^core distribution regressed 
on th(^ other one were computed. Tests of curvilinearity 
were made to determine if there were non-linear relation- 
ships between the two score distributions. 

Other analyses concerned certain characteristics of 
the two-stage test itself. First, the distribution of 
routing test scores and the number and percentage of indi- 
viduals assigned to each measurement test were examined in 
order to evaluate the appropriateness of the difficulty 
level of the routing test and the score intervals selected 
for assigning testees to measurement tests. Second, the 
number and percentage of misclassif ications into measure- 
ment tests was determined; the criteria selected to identify 
misclassif ied individuals wex^e l) perfect scores (all 30 
j.tem.s correct), indicating that the measurement tost was 
too easy, and 2) chance scores (6 or less correct responses), 
indicating that the test was too difficult. 

RESULTS 

Comparison of Two-sta^e and Linear Tests on Psychometric 
Charact eristics 

Variabil ity ^ Table ^ presents the means, standard 
deviations, and the "proportion of range utilized" index 
of variability for the two-stage and linear test scores. 
The data in Table h show that the two-stage scores utilized 
a slightly larger proportion of their potential range than 
did the linear test scores, on both the original testing and 
the retest. Further, although the mean scores on both tests 
ancrensed on the retest^ the standard deviations and the 
proDortion of range utilized were the same on ori^jinal te-st- 
inr. aiid on retest for both the two-stage nnd Unoar test 
scores, thus suggestinf^ consistency j.n the extent to which 
scores derived from ear:h test utilixe^d the nvn. Inhle scoi-e 
rar.;e , 

Shape ol' the score d 1 s tribu 1. 1 on;> . Table 3 pr*esents 
data describing the two-stage and linear score distribu- 
ti >ns. The two-stacc distj^i butions , for botli tns|- and 
rf'ic'St, satisfied the criteria of normality, since ne.i. fher 
tho indices of skewnes.^ nor kurtosis were significantly 
dii ff^rent from zoj-o. lloweve^.-^, there was some tendency 
toward positive skew and flatness in both distributions of 
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two-stage scores. The linear test scores, on the other 
hand, showed some tendency, although not statistically 
significant, toward negative skew and showed a marked 
tendency toward flatness on the initial test. The latter 
result was statistically significant at the .02 level. 

Reliabili ty 

Internal consistency . Table 6 presents the Hoyt in- 
ternal consistency reliability coefficients for the linear 
test and each two-stage subtest, and the estimated relia- 
bility of each subtest had its length been ^0 items. It 
is evident that the linear test and the "40-item" routing 
test were highly reliable and more reliable than any of 
the measurement tests. The two intermediate difficulty 
measurement tests (tests 2 and 3) had especially low re- 
liability coefficients* These findings are contrary to 
those of Angoff and Huddleston (I958), who found that the 
measurement ("narrow-range'') tests were more reliable than 
the conventional ("broad-range") test. The results are also 
contrary to the expectation that higher reliabilities would 
result from more appropriate item difficulties, i.e., item 
difficulties close to -60, the median difficulty with chance 
taken into account, in each measurement test. 

Table 7 shows che mean item difficulties for each two- 
stage subtest and the linear test. The means for the linear 
test, both time 1 and time 2 (.60 and .64) were very close 
to -60, and those for the routing test (.68 and .7l) al- 
though somewhat easier, were still relatively close to .60. 
On tho other hand, with the exception of test 3> the measure- 
ment tests were not maximally appropriate for the groups 
taking them, since their mean item difficulties were not 
close to p=.60. Measurement test k was obviously too easy 
for those routed to it (p=.78 and .81) while measurement 
test 1 (p=.A3 and J\k) was too difficult. 

However, in addition to the fact that thr<-e of the four 
measurement tests werv:? not of optimal, difficulty, there 
was evidence for a restriction of rai^c or deci"(»asod group 
heterogeneity and, thus, depressed internal inconsistency 
I'f; i labili ty coefficients. Table 8 shows the means and 
standard deviations of the number correct scoa os for the 
tvro-stage S!ibtests and the linear test and th< standard 
de^ iations as proportions of the number of it'Mns (poten- 
tial range) in each test. As is shown, the proportion of 
potential range used by the lO-item routing test (.23 on 
bot.h test and r«^test) was somewhat greater than that usrd 
by the 40-item linear test (.21 both times). But the 
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Table 7 

Mean and standard deviation of item 
difficulties (proportion correct) obtained 
from administration of the two-stage and linear tests 



Test 



No. 

items. 



Proportion correct 
Time 1 Time 2 



Mean 



S.D, 



No . 

items 



Mean 



S.D, 



Routing 10 
Measurement 

1 30 

2 30 

3 30 
k 30 

Linear ^0 



.68 

.51 
.6k 
.78 
.60 



.12 

.16 
. 11 
.15 
.13 
.11 



10 

30 
30 
30 
30 
ko 



71 

kk 
hi 

69 
,81 
.6k 



09 

.15 
,12 
,11 
.13 
.12 
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msasurement tests, v^^hich had 30 items, used considerably 
less of the potential range than did either the routing 
test or the linear test. Meastirement test 3 used only 
half as much of its potential score variability as did 
the linear and routing tests. Referring back to Table 6, 
it is interesting to note that the reliability coefficients 
are very closely related to the proportions of potential 
range used by each of the tests. For example, measurement 
test 3 was both the least variable and the least reliable. 
In general, the rank order of the tests or subtests in 
terms of internal consistency reliability corresponds to 
their rank order in terms of score variability. Thus, it 
would seem that the increased homogeneity of the groups of 
subjects taking each measurement test, as evidenced by the 
low score variability, was an important factor in the un- 
reliability of the measurement tests. 

The low score variability of the measurement tests 
in comparison to that of the linear test is in contrast 
with the comparatively high variability of the total scores 
on the two-stage test as was shown in Table However, 
given the fact that the testees were all college under- 
gi^aduates, a group that can be assumed to have an already 
restricced range of ability from that in the general popu- 
lation, it is not surprising that dividing this total group 
into four subgroups even more homogeneous in ability led 
to reduced score variability. It is likely that the measure- 
ment tests would show higher reliability if the two-stage 
test were administered to a group more representative of 
the general population in terms of a greater range of ability 
levels . 

Stabili ty . Table y gives the test-retest stability^ 
correlations for the two-stage and linear tests. The first 
three sets of columns show the stability correlations as 
a function of thn length of the interval between test and 
rotest: the last two columns show the stability of each 
test as computed on the total group of subjects. 

The length of the interval between test and retest 
did not have consistent effects on stability. The linear 
test was most stab]e in the interval of medium length 
(r=.wL) and least stable in the longest interval (r=.87), 
whereas the two-stage test was most stable in the shortest 
interva]. (.92) and least stable in the medium-length 
interval (.85). It is interesting, though possibly not 
significant, to note that the two-stage test was more 
stable over the longest interval tli.m the linear test. 
This may have some implications for tho relative importance 
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of memory effects in the stability of the two tests, i.e., 

if memory of the items is important in the stability of a 

test, the longer the interval, the less effect memory will 

have and, thus, the lower will be the stability coefficient. 

The linear test (r=.89) had a slightly highei-^ total 
group stability than the two-stage test (r=.88), but the 
difference was not significant and could easily have been 
in the opposite direction. Tests for curvil ineari ty , using 
the product-moment correlations and eta coefficients, showed 
that the relationship between the test and retest scores was 
primarily linear, with no significant curvilinearity . 

In addition to the effect of interval length on the 
obtained test-retest stability coefficient, the other 
factor considered was the effect on the size of the sta- 
bility coefficient of memory of the items on the retest. 
The stability of the linear test, which was r= . 89 , was 
based on the correlation between the test and retest scores 
of subjects who had repeated the same kO items. The sta- 
bility of the two-stage scores was, therefore, calculated 
only for the 97 subjects who were assigned to the same 
measurement test o.n both test and retest, thus also re- 
peating the same ^0 items. That test-retest stability 
correlation was .93? higher than both the linear and the 
total group two-stage stability coefficients. Thus it 
would appear that the stability of the linear test was 
based to a larger extent on memory of the items than was 
that of the two-stage test, suggesting that the latter 
yields ability estimates which more consistently reproduce 
the testee's ability over the time interval between test- 
ings . 

Relationships between Linear and Two-stage Scores 

Table 10 presents the linear (product-moment) and eta 
coefficients describing the relationships between the two- 
stn^^e and linear score < ] i s t r ibu t ions on test aiid rett-st. 
All of the linear and eta coefficients were si{jnificant at 
p < .001. The only significant degree of curvilinearity 
was found in the regression of the linear scor{3S on the 
two-stage scores for the initial test, although there was 
a tendency toward curvilinearity (p=.12) in the vegression 
of two-stage on linear scores on the retest. Examination' 
of t:he bivariate scatter plots showed that the curvilineai'i ty 
was due to a restriction of range in the lower end of the 
linear score distribution in comparison to the greater 
utilization of the two-stage score range at the lower ends. 

The linear relationship betwe-M the two-stage and 
linear test scores was relatively high on .both test and 
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Table 10 

Regression analysis of relationships between 
two-stage scores and linear scores, and tests for 

curvilinear! ty 
(N=110 Time 1, N=:85 Time 2) 



^ Time 1 Time 2 

Product -moment 

correlation .84 .80 

Eta coefficients 
Regression of two-stage 

scores on linear scores (eta) .85 .84 

Significance of curvi- 

linearity (p-value) .74 ,12 



Regression of linear scores 

on two-stage scores (eta) .88 .82 

Significance of curvi- 

linearity (p-value) .04 . 90 
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retest (.84 and .80). However, these values also indicate 
that the proportions of variance accounted for (r^) were 
only .70 and .64, respectively. The proportions of reliable 
variance in the linear test, as given by the Hoyt internal 
consistency reliability coefficients, were .89 and .90; 
thus, the correlation between the two-stage and lineai test 
scores failed to account for 19^ of the reliable variance 
in the linear test on initial testing, and 26% on retest. 
It would appear, therefore, that the linear test and the 
two- stage test are not interchangeable approaches to measur- 
ing the same ability. 

Comparison of Norming and Testing Item Statistics 

Since this study is the first to report on non-simula- 
ted t\\o-stage test administration, it is appropriate to 
examine the effect of actual two-stage testing on item 
characteristics. Relevant data from both the two-stage 
and iinec?r test have been presented earlier in Table 7} 
additional data are in Tables 11 and 2. 

Item difficulties . Table 7 gives the means and stan- 
dard deviations of item difficulties as obtained from actual 
administration of the two-stage and linear tests. These 
values may be contrasted with the values as obtained from 
the norming studies, which were presented in Table 2. 

It may be noted, first of all, that the linear and 
routing te^sts, both of which were taken by the total group 
of subjects, were somewhat easier for the tested group 
(on first testing) than they had been for the norming sample. 
On the linear test, average difficulty for the norming group 
(Table 2) was p=.56, while for the tested group (Table 7) 
it was p= . 60 (time l). On the routing test the respective 
average difficulties were p=.62 for the norming group and 
p=:.68 for the tested group. Since both of these differences 
were statistically significant (p < .O5), it is possible 
that the tested group was slightly superior in verbal ability, 
although both samples were taken from the same population . 

However, of more importance in this study was the effect 
that changes in group composition toward greater homogeneity 
in ability level, caused by the routing process, would have 
on the item difficulties of the mea.surement tests. On 
four measurement tests, the testing mean item difficulties 
changed in the direction of p= . 60 from their norming values. 
The two more difficult measurement tests (l and 2), with 
norming means of .2k and .46, were significantly easier 
(p < .001 and p < .Ol) and closer to median difficulty for 
the groups of testees routed into them (p=.43 and . 51 
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Table 11 



Mean and standard deviation of item discrimination 
values (biserial correlation with total number correct) 
from administration of the two- s t age and linear tests 



Time 1 



Time 2 



Test 



No . 

it ems 



Biserial coefficient 



Biserial coefficient 



Mean 



S.D. 



Mean 



S.D. 



Routing 10 
Measurement 



1 

2 

3 
k 

Linear 



30 
30 
30 
30 
ko 



67 

49 
39 
31 
,60 

56 



10 

Ik 

19 
19 
32 
15 



.69 

.h6 
.37 
.37 

.58 



.11 

.16 
.18 
.25 
.42 
.16 
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respec tively ) . Similarly, the two less difficult tests (3 
and A), with norming values of .73 and .89, were signifi- 
cantly more difficult (p < .05 and p < .OOl) and closer 
to median difficulty for the subjects taking them ('p=.64 
and .78 respectively). These findings suggest that each 
measurement test was more appropriate to the ability level 
of that subgroup taking it than it would be for the total 
group of subjects. 

Tables 2 and 7 also show that the testd^ng values of the 
standard deviations of the item difficulties were uniformly 
larger than the norming values* This finding implies that 
groups of items which show very similar characteristics 
when normed on one group of subjects may show more diver- 
gent characteristics when administered to groups differing 
from the norming sample in composition and range of ability 
levels. 

Item discriminations . Table 11 presents the means and 
standard deviations of item discrimination values (biserial 
correlation with number correct) as obtained from the ad- 
ministration of the tests. A comparison of these values 
with the norming values as presented in Table 2 shows that 
the testing mean item discrimination values for the linear 
and routing test were higher than the corresponding norming 
values; the mean biserials of the linear test items were 
.47 from the norming studies. but .56 and .58 from the test 
and retest, and the routing test increased from a mean dis- 
crimination of .57 in norming to .67 and .69. In contrast, 
the only measurement test to show higher item discrimination 
values on both test and retest was test 1, the most diffi- 
cult test, whose means were .42 in norming but .49 and #46 
on test and retest , The items in tests 2 and 3 were less 
discriminating in testing than they had been in norming, 
and those in test 4 were more discriminating on the first 
test but less discriminating on the retest. Further, the 
standard deviations of the item discrimination values were 
again larger in testing than they had been in norming. The 
items in test 4 especially showed much greater variability 
in their discriminating power . 

The substantial changes that were found an both tYic 
level and variability of item discriminating power were 
probably a factor in the rather poor internal consistenf^y 
reliability of the measurement tests and suggest that item 
statistics derived from norming samples composed of one 
range of ability levels may be inappropriate when applied 
to a group composed of a different range of ability levels. 



Add-i ti ona.l Characteristics of the Two-stage Test 

The results thus far have suggested certain problems 
with the two-stage test. Three of the four measurement 
tests were not of optimal difficulty for the groups of 
subjects taking them, and the item discrimination values 
of the measurement tests tended to be both lower and more 
variable in actual two-stage testing than they had been in 
norming. Thus, the two-stage test was further examined to 
evaluate the degree to which it met its major objective. 
That is, the two-stage test was analyzed to determine 
whether the "routing" test assigned members of a group of 
individuals varying rather widely in ability to longer 
"measurement" tests such that each measurement test was 
essentially "peaked" at the mean ability of a far more 
homogeneous group of subjects and was thus more appropriate 
to their level of ability than would be a test designed to 
measure the full range of ability within the larger group. 

In first examining the characteristics of the 10-item 
routing test, it was found that the mean number correct 
was 6.78 on the first test and 7-l8 on the retest (see Table 
8). These high mean scores were close to expectation be- 
cause the test was constructed to be somewhat easier than 
the median ability with chance success accounted for (p=.60) 
However, on both test and retest,, the distribution of rout- 
ing test scores showed a significant degree of negative skew 
indicating a predominance of high scores (7 to 10 correct). 

The high and significantly skewed routing scores, 
coupled with the score intervals selected for assignment 
to measurement tests (O-3, 4-5, 6-7, and 8-IO) , meant that 
a majority of the testees were assigned to the two most 
difficult measurement tests (tests 1 and 2). Table 12 
summarizes data on the number and percentage of the total 
group assigned to each measurement test and ohe mean and 
standard deviation of the number correct scores obtained 
by each of these subgroups . 

The data in Table 12 show several deficiencies of the 
two-stage test used in this study. First, the imbalance 
in the numbers of testees taking the individual measurement 
tests is obvious and consistent; roughly half of the total 
group took the most difficult test on both test and retest, 
whereas only about one-tenth' of the group took the easiest 
test. Although the percentages taking each test time 1 and 
time 2 are fairly comparable, there was a tendency for the 
imbalance to be even more pronounced on the retest. 
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Second, as was pointed out in the section on reliabi- 
lity, the tests were not of optimal difficulty for those 
groups of individuals taking them. The most appropriate 
mean item difficulty would be around p=.60, meaning that 
the , desired mean number correct on each measurement test 
would be about 18. As Table 12 shows, however, the two 
most difficult tests were too difficult (mean total scores 
of 12.98 and 15*38 respectively) foi' the average subject 
taking them, and the two easier tests were too easy (means 
of 19.13 and 23.39 respectively). These results and the 
findings of the rather low number-correct score variability 
of the measurement tests, as shown in Table 8 and discussed 
in the reliability section, suggest that the total group 
was more liomogeneous in ability than expected. If the cut- 
ting scores for assignment to measurement tests had been 
set higher, e.g., 0-^, 5-6, 7-8, and 9-10, the two most 
difficult measurement tests would probably have been more 
appropriate, but the placement of higher ability subjects 
into the easier tests would have made these two tests even 
easier, and thus more inappropriate for many of the indi- 
viduals assigned to them, than they were using the score 
intervals selected for this two-stage test. 

Misclassif icat ion . A different approach to the evalua- 
tion of the appropriateness of assignment to measurement 
tests was to identify the extent to which particular indi- 
viduals were classified into inappropriate tests. Defining 
misclassif ied individuals as those who obtained perfect 
scores (e.g., all 30 items correct), indicating that the 
test was too easy, or scores at or below chance (i.e., 
scores of 6 or less correct), indicating that the test was 
too difficult, there were 9 or misclassif ications on 

the first test and 9 or 5.0^ on the retest. All 18 mis- 
classifications were the result of scores at or below chance 
on the most difficult measurement test, thus providing addi- 
tional evidence that this test was too difficult for many 
individuals routed to it. However, the k to 5^ misclassi- 
fication rate obtained here was a considerable improvement 
over the 20% rates obtained in the studies of Angoff and 
Huddleston (l958) and Cleary _et al . (1968a, b), although 
this may be due in part to different criteria of misclassi- 
ficotion* Thus, although the measurement tests weie not 
optimal for the groups taking them, few individuals took 
a test which was highly inappropriate. 

CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLIC .TIONS 

Considering that the two-stage test used in this study 
had s >me deficiencies, the findings of the study were generally 
favorable to the continued exploration of two-stage testing 
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procedures. The two-stage test, scored using a variation 
of the method used in Lord's (l971d) theoretical study, 
yielded scores which were normally distributed and utilized a 
consistently higher proportion of the available score 
range than did the linear test. In other empirical studies 
of adaptive testing where the distribution of scores has 
been examined, a tendency toward badly skewed scores with 
definite bunching at the high end of the distribution has 
been found (Bayroff & Seeley, 196?; Bayroff, Thomas & 
Anderson, I96O; Seeley, Morton, & Anderson, I962). Thus, 
the two-stage test constructed for this study yielded a 
better distribution of scores than has been found in most 
empirical studies of adaptive testing to date. The sig- 
nificantly flat distribution of linear test scores may 
have been a function of deviations from peakedness in its 
construction; a more peaked test might have yielded a more 
normal distribution of scores. 

The findings regarding the reliability of the two- 
stage test were less clear. In terms of test-retest 
stability, the two-stage test scores were quite reliable 
(r=.88) over a mean interval of 5«5 weeks, essentially as 
stable as the linear test scores (r=.89)« However, when 
the effect of memory of the items was equated for the two 
testing strategies, the two-stage scores were the more 
stable (r=.93). Thus, the two-stage test yielded 7.3% 
more stable variance than did the linear test of the same 
number of items and with the same potential for memory 
effects . 

The relatively poor internal consistency reliability 
of the measurement testy, as compared to the high relia- 
bilit ies of the routing test and the conventional linear 
test, was a finding in contrast to those of Angoff and 
Huddleston (l958) and was probably due to a combination 
of factors. First, the routing process created subgroups 
of individuals who were very homogeneous in ability. This 
was not an unexpected finding, especially given the rela- 
tive homogeneity of ability in a college student popula- 
tion in comparison to that in a more general population. 
Further , even though increasing subgroup homogeneity 
decreases internal consistency, the purpose of the two- 
stage test is to do precisely that; by initially classify- 
ing a group of subjects as to ability, as the routing test 
does, it is possible to measure them using the most appro- 
priate peaked measurement test. The best two-stage testing 
procedure would be one containing an infinite number of 
measurement tests, such that there would be a peaked test 
perfectly suited to each individual's ability. In this 
hypothetical mode of testing, there would be complete 
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homogeneity of ability within subgroups since each measure- 
ment test would be taken only by individuals with exactly 
equal ability. Thus, it is perhaps unrealistic to expect 
high internal consistency reliability from tests which 
function in this way. 

In addition to the extreme subgroup homogeneity, the 
item difficulties of the measurement tests were not optimal 
for high reliability, and many of the items which had been 
highly discriminating in the norming studies were much less 
discriminating when administered to more homogeneous samples 
from the total group, thus reducing the internal consistency. 
Both of these inadequacies can be traced to the inappro- 
priateness of traditional methods of determining item para* 
meters for items to be used in adaptive testing. Only after 
administering a two-stage test to a defined group of indi- 
viduals is it possible to determine how difficult and how 
discriminating the items will be for each subgroup of indi- 
viduals formed; thus, selecting items for two-stage tests 
using traditional item parameters can at present be only 
an approximate procedure. Perhaps the construction of 
future two-stage tests should use item parameters derived 
from heterogeneous samples for selection of the routing 
test items but item parameters derived from more homogeneous 
subgroups of the total norming sample for the selection of 
items for each of the measurement tests. Alternatively, item 
parameters estimated using the techniques of modern test 
theory (e.g., Lord & Novick, I968) might be appropriate if 
it can be shown that these parameters are independent of the 
range and level of ability in the groups on which they are 
determined. 

The selection of score intervals for assignment to 
measurement tests is also a matter that needs further study. 
In this study, the score intervals selected were somewhat 
inappropriate, leading to an uneven distribution of testees 
among measurement tests. Although the measurement tests 
were more appropriate in difficulty for the groups taking 
them than a test peaked at the median total-group diffi- 
culty would be, they were still either somewhat too easy 
or somewhat too difficult for the groups taking them. How- 
ever, few individuals were misclassif ied under the criteria 
used; the 5% rate of misclassif ication was a large improve- 
ment over the 20% rates of Angoff and Huddleston's (1958) 
and Cleary _et^ al . ' s (1968a, b; Linn e_t al. , I969) two-stage 
tests. 

The relationship between the linear and two-stage test 
scores was relatively high (.8^ and .80) and primarily 
linear. The nonlinearity that was found in the regression 
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of the linear scores on the two-stage scores on the first 
test seemed to be due to restriction in the" lower score 
ranges of the linear test in comparison to the lack of 
range restriction in the two-stage scores. However, further 
analyses showed that the relationship between the two tests 
left about 20% of the reliable variance in the linear test 
scores and an unknown amount of reliable variance in the 
two-stage test scores unaccounted for. 

A conventional linear test, however, should not be 
taken as a standard against which new methods of testing 
must be evaluated. Although a peaked conventional test 
provides probably the most accurate measurement for indi- 
viduals whose ability level is near the group mean or the 
difficulty level at which the test is peaked, its accuracy 
becomes increasingly less as an individual's ability level 
deviates from the mean (Lord, 1970, 1971a, c,d). Adaptive 
tests, on the other hand, provide almost constant accuracy 
throughout the range of ability (Lord, 1970, 1971a, c,d). 
Thus, the relationship between the two-stage and linear 
tests can become meaningful only in the comparative con- 
text of indices of relationship between other adaptive 
strategies and the two-stage test, and indices of the 
extent to which the two-stage test and the linear test are 
found to predict a variety of relevant external criteria. 
Previous studies of two-stage and other adaptive testing 
strategies have found the adaptive tests to have higher 
relationships with external criteria than conventional 
tests of equivalent length (Angoff and Huddleston, 1958; 
Linn et^ al . , 1969; Waters, 196k, 1970; Waters & Bayroff, 
1971; see Weiss & Betz, 1973). No studies to date have 
examined the relationships between two or more adaptive 
tests. Thus, the val idat ion of two-stage testing proce- 
dures depends on additional research in this area. 

For further study of two-stage testing procedures, 
it should be possible to use the information gained in 
this study to select more optimal score intervals for 
assignment to measurement tests, to select more appro- 
priate measurement test item difficulties, and to improve 
the internal consistency reliability by selecting items 
shown to be highly discriminating for particular subgroups 
as well as for the total group. A method of selecting the 
routing test score intervals that would probably be superior 
to rational or trial-and-error selection would be to com- 
pute each individual's latent ability estimate from the 
routing test (O^, as described in the scoring section) and 
to assign him to that measurement test whose mean diffi- 
culty in normal ogive parameter terms ("b" values) is 
closest to the estimate of his/her ability derived from 
the routing test. 
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However, the most obvious deficiency of two-stage 
testing procedures in general is that individuals may be 
routed to highly inappropriate measurement tests* A low 
ability individual may guess enough routing items correctly 
to place him in a measurement test that is too difficult. 
A higher ability individual confronted with a set of routing 
items that he is unable to answer correctly as a result of 
specific gaps in his knowledge or anxiety at the early 
stages of testing would be routed to a measurement test 
that is too easy. 

One approach to thi s problem , of coui would be to 

lengthen the routing test. This approach, wever, would 
undermine one advantage of two-stage testing, i.e., to 
arrive at an initial estimate of each individual's ability 
as quickly and efficiently as possible so that a larger set 
of items relevant to his/her ability may be administered* 
A more desirable approach would seem to be to include a 
recovery routine in the computer program controlling test 
administration. This routine would detect individuals 
who had apparently been misclassif ied after only a few 
measurement test items had been administered; for example, 
a chance score or a near-perfect score after 10 measurement 
test items had been administered would cause the individual 
to be re-routed into the next easier or next more difficult 
measurement test. The process could be repeated if follow- 
ing re-routing the individual was still wrongly classified. 
This procedure would mean that individuals would complete 
different total numbers of items depending on the ease or 
difficulty of correctly classifying them; thus, the number 
as well as the difficulty level of the items administered 
would be adapted to each individual. 

Much empirical research remains to be done on two-stage 
testing procedures; if the information gained from previous 
empirical studies and the possibilities for improvements 
suggested by these studies can be fully utilized in subse- 
quent research, it is likely that two-stage testing proce- 
dures will become valuable and practical alternatives to 
traditional testing procedures. 
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Appendix A 
Item Specifications for Two-stage Test 
Table A-1 

Item difficulty and discrimination indices 
for the Routing Test 

Difficulty Discrimination 



Item No. (p) (^b^ 

1 .568 .708 

2 .566 .653 

3 .589 •563> 
2, .635 -608 

5 .626 .552 

6 .622 .552 

7 .675 -566 

8 .674 .55^ 

9 .677 -5^7 
10 .598 .^30 
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Table A-2 

Item difficulty and discrimination indices 
for Measurement Tes t 1 



Item No. 


Difficulty 
(p) 


Discrimination 


L 


.094 


. 390 


2 


. 169 


.497 


3 


.136 


.475 


k 


.108 


.384 


5 


.096 


. 353 


6 


.153 


.384 


7 


.098 


.343 


8 


.250 


.670 


9 


.267 


.538 


10 


.277 


.508 


11 


.293 


.491 


12 


. 295 


.460 


1 3 


.276 


.458 




.265 


.456 


1 5 


.210 


. 451 


l6 


.264 


.438 


17 


.222 


.407 


18 


. 205 


.398 


19 


.204 


.388 


20 


.226 


. 332 


21 


. 2 20 


. 326 


22 


.242 


. 321 


23 


. . 317 


. 323 


2k 


. 318 


.348 


25 


.335 


.440 • 


26 


.337 


.339 


27 


.345 


.612 


28 


.346 


.327 


29 


.349 


.386 


30 


.353 


.375 
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Table A- 3 

Item difficulty and discrimination i ndices 
for Measurement Test 2 



Item No . 


Difficulty 
(P) 


Discrimination 


J. 




.700 


2 

Cm 


.389 


.^33 


J 




.403 


U 
*+ 


. 37^ 


.409 


D 


. 365 


.353 


6 


.386 


. 349 


7 


* 397 


.349 


A 


. 361 


. 306 


o 


. 398 


.396 


1 O 


.^71 


.385 


1 1 


.^88 


.348 


X 


.kk5 


.333 


J- J 


.^58 


.730 


14 


k ^8 

# "-T ^ U 


.695 


15 


. ^58 


.637 


lo 


. 482 


.603 


17 


. 458 


.612 


lo 


. 458 


.611 


19 




.553 




. 557 


.398 




.537 


. 3y8 


22 


.507 


.396 


23 


. 512 


.379 


24 


.585 


.369 


2 5 


.538 


.371 


26 


.53^ 


.373 


27 


.553 


.354 


28 


.550 


.341 


29 


. 506 


.331 


30 


.5^2 


.307 
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Table A-4 

Item difficulty and discrimination indices 
for Measurement Test 3 



Item No. 


(p) 


Discrimination 


X 


• uo / 


. tok 


p 


• W J7 ^ 


. 403 


J 


677 






6Qft 


. 500 


c 


681 


.464 


0 


• U O 


.474 


f 


667 


. 320 


Q 

O 


^^P8 


. 302 


, « 
/ 


7 0 


.610 


10 


o 


. 557 


1 1 


• / 7 J 


• ^ J y 


12 




581 


13 


'7 Q Q 


50^ 


-1 1. 
l4 


'T^ o 


. y w 


15 


. /21 




16 


.733 


ii on 

• H y U 


17 


. 728 


. H OH 


18 


. / ly 




19 


• /2D 


46p 


2C) 




. ^1 61 




708 


. 57 


2 2 


Ago 


.485 


23 


.759 


.441 


24 


.754 


.438 


25 


.766 


.424 


26 


.746 


. 410 


27 


.791 


.373 


28 


.757 


.386 


29 


.759 


.385 


30 


.788 


.377 
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J abl e A-') 



I tern 


difficultv and d i scrminat i 


i lid J CCS 




t'oi* Me;i f^nr'onieri t Test h 






Dirt'.i cnl r\ 


Discrimination 


1 t \ o , 


(P) 


^ b 


1 


• 827 


. 579 




. 8 1 3 


. 55 i 


■J 


,81 1 


. 5 "50 


» 


• 89") 


.j2J 




. 800 


. 508 


() 


. 37 


.'48/ 


7 


• 807 


. M )8 


8 


• 87*5 


. 10 




• 8;:)0 


. ^405 


1 o 


.813 


. ^ 0 2 


1 1 


• 83 L 


. 3^2 


1 .2 


.88^1 


. 307 


13 


• 885 


. 376 




,866 


• 376 


15 


.890 


.367 


i6 




. 506 


17 


11 


. 537 


18 


.921 


.565 




.920 


, ^10 


20 


.928 


rt /" 
. 300 




, 9 'l 2 


. '^S5 




. •)'i8 




:r\ 


.058 




2-\ 




. 5(iO 


2- 




.751. 






.77<i 


27 


.937 


.693 


28 


.•''i -5 




2') 


. )53 


. 000 




. M58 


.710 
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Appendix B 
Item Specifications for Linear Test 



Tab] (J B-1 



Item difficulty and discrimination indices 
for tiio 1 inear t o s t 





Dif f icuJ t> 


Disc rimina tion 


Item No, 


(P) 




] 


. 661 






.656 


• -J * J 


3 


. 6 59 


• ' 


U 


.660 




5 


.6^(6 


. 520 


6 


.6^6 


. ^77 


»*» 
/ 


.651 


. tTI 


8 


.6^0 






.63^1 


• ^ 


10 


.6 3^4 


nOT 


11. 


.623 

• t-fc 


. /| 56 


12 


. 010 


. 518 


13 


. 608 


1 


J'l 






15 


. 6O7 


=^ 1 ^ 


16 


61^ 


• J-L 


17 




*i 9 7 


18 


An 9 


K 0 Q 

. 5 Jo 


J. y 




• ^ J J 




• ^OVJ 


^ -7 )i 


21 


• J J 1 


• 0 


22 


• J J J 


• ^Ul 


21 




0 '7 


2h 


• J * J 


h 

• ^ vo 






. '4 51 


20 




.53L 


27 




. ^ yo 


28 




. '»2^ 


29 


.530 


. 500 


30 






31 


.500 


.519 


32 


. 506 


.'128 


33 




.520 


3'4 


.^70 


JlOO 


35 


.h63 


.537 


36 


J»39 




37 


.^V3'» 


.^31 


38 


.^20 


.^07 


39 


J»19 


.482 


40 


.^06 


.489 
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